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The country inhabited by the Indians is divided 
into districts called Superintendencies. There are 
fourteen of these, which comprise in some instances 
fifteen or twenty tribes of Indians. In one of them 
the Southern, there is a population of 51,189 In 
dians ; in another, the Arizona, 32,370; in the one | 
in California, 26,139; in that in Utah, 21,250; in} 
that in Dakota, 29,930 ; the others contain fewer In- | 
dians—none, however, have less than 5,000. 

The Superintendents are assisted in the care of 
the tribes belonging to their districts by sixty- 
seven agents and a number of sub-agents. The 
agencies embrace in some cases several tribes. When 
the Indians are located on reservations the resi- | 
dences of the agents are on them. This right is 
provided for by treaty. They occupy bouses erect- 
ed at the expense of the government, but find their 
own provisions. When the Indians have no set- 
tled place of abode, it is the duty of the agent to 
keep near the tribe or tribes he has charge of. 
When there are several of them, which is not un- | 
frequently the case, and the range of the Indians is 
over a large extent of country, the home comforts 
of the agents must be very few, and the perils of 
such a wandering life are ‘doubtless great. There 
are seven independent agencies in addition to the | 
foregoing—those who have charge of these, report | 
directly to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in- 
stead of to a superintendent. 

The duties of the Superintendents are to exercise 
a general supervision and control over the official | 
conduct and accounts of all officers employed by the 
government in their limits, and they have the right 
to suspend such officers and persons from their 
stations. Their reasons for doing so must be forth- 


with communicated to the Commissioner of Indian | 


Affairs. They have the power to administer oaths 


ize marriages, &c. They are to report the condition, 
numbers and progress, &c., of the Indians within 
their limits, quarterly, and settle their accounts 
monthly. ° 


. . 


Under the present laws the agents hold office for 
four years; the salary is from $1500 to $2000— 


most of them get the smaller sum—and travelling 
expenses are allowed under some circumstances. 


They are required to give bonds in two or more | 
securities, for two thousand dollars. They are to | 


reside within or near the territory of the tribe, and 
not to leave the bounds of their agency without 
permission. They are under the direction of the 
Superintendent, who can assign them tothe care 
of any tribe within his djstrict, and they not un- 
frequently have the care of several. He has the 


right to suspend them as heretofore stated. They | 


are expected to manage and superintend the inter 
course with the Indians within their respective 
agencies, agreeably to law—to obey all legal in- 
structions of the Secretary of the Interior, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs or Superintendents, and 
carry into effect such regulations as may be pre 
scribed by the President. They may nominate the 
interpreters they wish to employ, who must be ap 
proved by the Superintendent—They can engage 
farmers, millers, teachers and mechanics, when they 
are required to be furnished by treaties. 


They have authority to administer oaths, take 
depositions, also acknowledgments of deeds, sol- 
emnize marriages, and to remove a!l persons found 
within their limits contrary to law, and for this 
pnrpose they may call in the aid of the military. 
They are expected to superintend the erection of 
buildings authorized by the government, and report 
the condition of the Indians under their care to the 
Superintendent, and pay the Indians their annuities, 


| and see that the goods provided to be furnished by 

| treaties are properly delivered. 

| Itis probable that at the next session of 
|Congress important changes will be made in 
laws regulating intercourse with the Indians. 
The House of Representatives has manifested 
|unmistakably its opposition to the system of 
| Treaties; 

By the Indian Appropriation Bill just 
passed, the sum of $2,0U0,000 was put in the 
hands of the President, to be used in the sup- 
port of the Indians during the current year, 
and he has authority to appoint a Commis- 
sion who, serving without compensation, are, 
in conjunction with the Secretary of the In- 

| terior, to aid in the distribution of this fund. 
| By a remarkable provision of this bill, the 
| President has authority to expend the whole 
“amount appropriated, (about $5,000,000) or 
any part thereof, at his discretion, through 
this Commission instead of through the Indian 
| Bureau as heretofore. 

During the past week, some Friends of 

this city have had another interview with the 
| President. It is satisfactory to learn from 
| them that he has consented to select one Super- 
intendency in which the Superintendent and 
| all the agents shall be members of our Society. 

The one selected is the Central Superin- 

tendency, most of the Indians in which are 


,|in the State of Kansas. There will be nine 
depositions and acknowledgments of deeds, solemn- | 


|agents, and about 18,000 Indians. This se- 
lection is peculiarly appropriate, as Friends 
in Indiana already have a Mission established 
_|in the State’of Kansas, and a considerable 


body of Friends is already settled in that 
State. R. C 


— +0 + — 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING COM- 
BINED. 

A Normal class has been instituted in the 
“Osler Avenue School,” Noble street, below 
| Sixth, Philadelphia. Those who enter it, may 
leave it when they feel prepared for their 
| several specialties. Ordinary Normal instrue- 
tion is given; also in Natural Science, Ety- 
| mology, ‘Grammar and P hilology, upon meth- 
\ods materially abridged, yet not the less 
thorough. A very limited number may still 
join, free of charge. The charge when ‘made 





-| will be very low. The class is designed for 


young persons (Friends or others) who wish 
to become skilled and successful teachers, by 
\combining the experience of others with their 
own, and who have no opportunity to go 
through a course in our State Normal Schools ; 
also for such as wish to apply methods of 
teaching in certain branches which are not a 
part of the course in those schools, yet which 
are felt to be a necessity for a first class 


| teacher. Address YARDLEY WARNER, at 


»| the school, or Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Third mo. 15th, 1869. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


Much attention is, just now, given to a 
charge by one of our Judges [in Philadelphia] 
to the Grand Jury at the beginning of the 
term of “ Quarter Sessions,” referring to the 
increase of crime. It is stated that “the 
homicides committed in this city in 1868, as 
compared with those of 1867, are in the pro- 
portion of 133 to 94, an increase of 40 per 
cent. Infanticides have increased nearly 50 
per cent., and the total of murders in one 
year is four times the convictions for homi- 
cides in thirty years.” These are terrible 
facts. 

Judge Brewster believes this progress in 
crime to be “ all due” to perverted sympathy, 
which leads to unwise but often successful 
efforts to shield criminals at the expense of 
justice. Hence it is argued, that it is of the 
greatest importance for the death-penalty to 
be maintained. We are told that Illinois 
has recently restored it, and that Maine has 
refused, by a large majority, to abolish it. 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Rhode Island are 
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transport causes us to share this evil. And 
there are, by the general admission of those 
who observe the changes of soc iety, periods of 
the almost “epidemic” prevalence, even of 
special kinds of crime, as mysterious in their 
occult laws, as are the pestilences which cause 
bodily mortality among men. 

Still, these causes may be regarded as 
‘secondary. Certain protection of society, by 
the prompt conviction and permanently safe 
disposal of every criminal, being the great 
end to be desired, several agencies and ten- 
dencies now thwart this, of which the existence 
of capital punishment as a penalty is the prin- 


cipal one. Men will not convict, or will be- 


seech the Governor to pardon, because, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they revolt from 
the death-punishment. Almost the worst 
possible remedy, probably, is that of a bill 
which has just passed our Legislature, to leave 
it at the option of the Governor whether the 
death-penalty shall be inflicted or not. Abol- 
ish it altogether, and substitute imprisonment 
for life, without any opportunity of escape or 


|pardon; and then the number of homicides 


now the only States in the Union in which|may be expected to decrease. Yet, it does 


capital punishment is not inflicted. Ought 
we really to draw an argument in favor of 
capital punishment from the facts above men- 
tioned? Emphatically I would say, No. 

In the same charge these words occur: “ It 
has come to pass in Philadelphia that it is 
more dangerous for a man to pick a pocket 
than to take a life. The thief is much more 
errtain of being punished than the murderer.” 
Now, why is this? Not, surely, because mor- 
bid sympathy with the crime of murder is so 
widely prevalent; most of all with such hor- 
rible murders as ‘of late have repeatedly oc- 
curred. Is it not, clearly, because the popu- 
lar heart and conscience are, now and here, 
averse to the punishme: it of murde r,orof any 
crime, by death? It has been under the c ‘ode 
of capital punishment that this fearful in- 
crease of crime has taken place; how, then, 
can it be shown to prove any thing to its ad- 
vantage? 

We are not able fully to account for the 
remarkable number of atrocious acts of vio- 
lence that have lately shocked the country. 
But, it must be remembered that it is not yet 
long since the close of a stupendous war; 
which, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, must tend to diminish, in the minds 
of many men, regard for human life. Even 
after the Mexican war of twenty years ago, 
short and comparatively limited as it was, 
the number of homicides, especially in the 
cities, was for several years greatly increased. 
Also, the checks upon crime, in the largest 

metropolis of our country, are now, by the 
confession of its own press, lamentably, if not 
shamefully, insufficient; and the facility of' 





not involve great presumption to assert the 
belief that some other reforms are almost 
equally important. 

| First, more rational views need to be taken 
of the relation of crime to insanity. Just as 
it sometimes is, the plea of “ moral insanity” 
| has been fearfully abused of late years. While 
the presumption in regard to the fact may 
| properly be, of the innocence of the accused, 
until he is proven guilty, the presumption 
should be of his sanity, unless he is shown, by 
careful inquiry of experts, to be insane. And 
if so, the security of society against the repe- 
tition of the act demands his permanent se- 
clusion. 

Secondly, immense harm, in the demorali- 
zation of many weak and doubtful men, must 
result from the detective system. Systematic, 
long-continued deceit, and personal treachery 
under the most intimate associations, belong 
to it; and these cannot but be evil, in their 
final, if not in their immediate results. It is 
bringing one of the worst immoralities of war 
into the conditions of civil society in peace. 

Thirdly, restraint, by detention through 
periods proportionate to their proof of bad 
character by repeated criminal deeds, of “ pro- 
fessional” or habitual and confirmed crimi- 
nals, who taint society to the core, and train 
pupils in their own wicked arts. 

Lastly, for these and many young as well 
as adult criminals, a House of Correction is 
wanted, to fill a place not yet occupied by 
any of our public institutions. And it is the 


firm conviction of many, if not of most of 


those who have studied the subject, that the 
only right system of penitentiary confinement, 
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affording any reasonable srmngeeet of reform | 
among those detained, is the separate, known | 
as the Pennsylvania system. 
Yet, after all, these or other particular re- | 
cannot touch the bottom of the evil. 
Society owes most of all the great duty of| 
Every child born is the offspring | 


: 
forms 


prevention. 
and charge of the state,—the community. 
We need, not only the “ christianization” of | j 
the Western Indians, but that, also, of the| 
heathen at home, That will be the only cer- 
tain and final check to the yet progressive 
increase of crime. H. Harrsuorne, M.D. 
sini 
THE COLORED MEN OF BALTIMORE. 

At a meeting of colored people in Balti- 
more, recently called to petition the city gov- 
ernment fora higher grade of schools than 


‘ 


| 1865, 
| joining, presented a complete scene of desola- 


the law now provides, the chairman, a colored | 


man, made the following statements, which 
are in the highest degree honorable 
colored population of that city. He said: 

“ We havea record that we are not ashamed | 


of, and one that has added to the honor, char- | 


For | 


acter and wealth of the city and State. 
a number of years, and through the darkest 


summer and 
to the 
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For Friends’ Review. 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF FRIENDS IN MISSOURI. 
Asa, Jasper Co., Missouri, 3d mo. 26, 1869. 
Eprror Review: 
A brief, connected historical sketch of the 
settlement of Friends in this part of the coun- 


try, where so lately the ravages of civil war, 


in their most terrible forms, prevailed, may 
not be uninteresting to the readers of the Re- 
view, 

At the close of the war, in the spring of 
this county, and also some of those ad- 
rand fall a few of the old 


tion. That summer 


‘settlers returned, and took possession of their 
| desolated 


new comers also 
found their way hither; and one family of 
Friends came in late that fall. The next 
fall a few other families of 
Friends came in; so that by the 15th of Ist 
month, 1867, there were four whole families, 
and three parts of families, in this neighbor- 
hood, and one family in another part of the 
county about fifteen miles off. On that day 


farms. <A few 


| we held the first Friends’ meeting, as I sup- 


days of slavery, we have kept in active oper- | 


ation seven literary and debating societies. 


Our church property in this city is more ex- | 
tens ve and valuable than the church prop- 
erty of the colored citizens of any 


other city 
in the Union. 
church property, and the annual 


thousand dollars. This looks as if 
we believe there is a God, and take an inter- 
est in His cause. Besides the many thousand 
dollars worth of property held on individual 
account, our building associations are pur- 
chasing property for our people to the annual 
amount of $75,000. This is done from their 
weekly savings. Give us a fair chance in 
the labor market and we will double this. 
Our public hall property is worth 
than $100,000. We have seventy-nine bene- 
ficial societies for the relief of the sick and 

the poor in this city, with an average mem- 

bership of eighty; the average contribution 

of each member is forty cents a month. By 

the agency of these societies our poor are kept 

from ‘the Poor House and our dead from the 

Potter’s Field. We have the most extensive 

corporation of colored men to be found any- 

where on the globe, the Chesapeake Marine 
Railway and “Dee k Company, which has 

added as much to the wealth and influence of 
the State as any corporation of the same di- 

niénsions. In the savings banks of Balti- 

more there is nearly a million of dollars to 
the credit of our people, and every day is in- | 
dustry and economy more and more becoming 
the rule, idleness and spendthriftness the ex- 
ception. ’"—N. Y. Observer. 


hundred 


| lished until the next 10th month. 
| indeed, 
We now own a half million of | 
tax on the! 
church-going part of our people is nearly one | 2a 


not less | 


that was ever held in South-western 
And from that time a meeting 
though not officially estab- 
We did, 
feel very small, there being but few 
of us in the midst of a people wholly un- 
acquainted with Friends, or their principles 
nd form of worship. The novelty the 
thing excited curiosity in the minds of many, 
and caused them to come to our meetings: 
and earnest were the breathings of soul that 
were begotten, which sometimes found vocal 


pose, 
Missouri. 
was sustained, 


3 


of 


utterance, that we might be preserved from 


bringing any reproach upon the precious cause 

Truth, and that more laborers might be 
sent into the fields so white unto harvest. 
And He who, we are assured, heareth the 
prayers of His dependent children, was gra- 

ciously pleased to answer our prayers, by 
putting it into the hearts of some of his de- 
voted servants to come and join us in the 
work. 

At the close of our first meeting, arrange- 
ments were made for starting a First day 
school, which has been kept up the year 
round ever since, with very little exception. 
A Reading Circle was also started soon after, 
which has been continued with but little ex- 
ception. This winter it has given way to 
what we call a Bible-class. 

About the time that Friends began to set- 
tle here, a few families settled in Cherokee 
county, Kansas, about twenty miles from here. 
And iu the fore part of the 8th month, 1867, 


'a Meeting for Worship, a Pre parative and a 


Monthly Meeting were established in that 


‘neighborhood, both called Spring River, and 
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comp¢ oad of the mons of both neighbor- | 
hoods; subordinate to Kansas Quarterly and | 

to Indiana Yearly Meeting. A request went 
from the first Monthly Meeting to the Quar- 
terly Meeting held in the 9th month of that 
year, for the establishment of a Meeting for 

Wors ship, and a Preparative, in this ne ighbor- 
hood, to be called Union; and also for the 

Monthly Meeting to be held half the time at 
Union. And in the 10th month, Union Pre- 
parative Meeting was opened, and the Month- 
ly Meeting held at Union, which continued 
to be held alternately at the two pl: ices until, 

the Ist of 8th month, 1868, Union Monthly 
Meeting was opened, which is composed of 
the members of Union and Fairview Prepara- 
tives; the latter opened on the 29th of 7th 
month, 1868. The two are situated about 
four miles apart, with each about twenty-five 
families, and the Monthly Meeting is held 
alternately at the two places. There has also 
another Preparative been established within 
the limits of Spring River Monthly Meeting, 
called Timber Hills, located about four miles 
from a ‘r Preparative. Spring 
River Quarterly Meeting, composed of the 

members of he two Monthly Meetings, is to 
be opened at Union, on the third Seventh day, 
the 19th of next 6th month, and is to be held 
alternately at the two places 

Having arrived at this point of our history, 
I would state that we are now in the midst of 
a work requiring an outlay of time and means 
beyond our capacity. We have everything 
to do, and but little means to do with. Meeting 
and school-houses all to build; and in what- 
ever direction we turn our eyes, we behold 
fields for Christian labor that are indeed 
white unto harvest. Friends that have set- 
tled here are mostly of the poorer class. 
Many came with barely means enough to buy 
a small piece of unimproved land, and then 
have to struggle hard to improve that and 
make a living, whilst quite a number have 
not even that much means. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are now making an effort to 
build a Meeting-house in this neighborhood 
to accommodate the (Juarte rly Meeting. And 
should any who may chance to read this feel 
a willingness to contribute some of their abun- 
dance in helping to build our Meeting-house, 
it would be gratefully received. Means for 
this purpose sent to our Monthly Meeting’s 
correspondent, Jordan Elleman, (his name is 
spelled wrong in our Yearly Meeting min- 
utes), Alba, Jasper county, Missouri, will be 
faithfully applied to the use intended. 

And now, in conclusion, I would add, that 
we especially ask the prayers of God’s chil- 
dren on our behalf, that He may give us wis- 
dom and ability to perform acceptably, and 
that He will bless His work in our midst. 

AARON STREET. 


Spring 


‘usual difficulties met with in tunneling. 
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THE NEW CHICAGO 
T. D. Stetson gave an account of a 
recent visit to the Chicago Tunnel. He said 
that some confusion had existed in regard to 
the tunnel at Chicago. There were two tun- 
nels in that city. One extended under the 
lake two miles, and was full of water. 
Through this the city obtained pure water 
from a point in the lake beyond the influence 
of the sewerage and filth of the city. But 
this was not the tunnel he intended to talk 
about. The other tunnel was under the Chi- 
cago River, and was a practical success. This 
was an interesting topic, now that a tunnel 
under the East River talked cof. The 
Thames tunnel had been a success to a cer- 
tain extent. Foot passengers passed tl hrough, 
but as yet no carriage-ways had been used. 
But in Chicago carriage-ways were in actual 
use under the south branch of the Chicago 
River. This was the only instance where 
carriages actually drove through a tunnel 
under a navigable river. This tunnel, at the 
crossing of Washington street, Chicago, had 
been made as an experiment, instead of build- 
ing a drawbridge, such as is found on every 
other street, crossing the river. A great deal 
of shipping passed through this river, and 
over the tunnel. The river was not deep— 
about 14 feet at the point in question. The 
depth of the tunnel was 13 feet. It consisted 
of three arches, two for carriages and one for 
It was lighted throughout 
with gas. The width of the river was 220 
feet. The tunnel was not constructed by 
tunneling, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. A coffer dam was built, so that one 
side of the river might be jumped at a time, 
that navigation might not be interfered with. 
The tunnel was cut out as a ditch, from the 
top, and then walled up and arched over. 
An arrangement had been made for keeping 
the tunnel dry by a well sunk in the middle, 
leading to a sewer, which conveyed the water 
to one side of the river, where it was pumped 
out. The interior of the arch is of brick, the 
sides are stone. Bituminous on top 
of the brick, concrete on that, and flagstone 
still above, forming the bed of the river. The 
top of the tunnel is nearly on a level with the 
bottom of the river. In regard to tunneling 
the East River from New York to Brooklyn, 
people had generally an idea that it was to 
be done by laying au immense iron tube on 
the bottom. In tunneling in the ontinary 
way under this river, two very unmanageable 
materials would be found in the way—quick- 
sand and rock. This was very different from 
the material met in tunneling the Thames. 
There, they had simply to cut through a stiff 
blue el ay. There wasa similar bed of clay 
under Chicago. The speaker enumerated the 
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Chicago Tunnel was a practical success. It 
was 220 feet across the river, and the entire 
length of the tunnel, to secure a proper grade, 
was 1,600 feet. Stairways admitted foot pas- 


sengers at different points. The specifications | 


called for ventilation, but the current of air 
through the tunnel was quite sufficient, in 


fact was complained of as being too strong. | 


The grade was one foot in 16. The width of 
the tunnel was about 30 feet. Edmund 
Ferguson presented a model of a section for 
an iron tunnel to be laid on the bottom of the 
East River. The shape is oval, and the pres 
sure sustained by arches and pillars of iron. 
The shell is double, and made of iron plates 
firmly riveted, and water-tight. These sec- 
tions are to be laid down one at a time, and 
the connection made under water. Each end 


-of the section is closed until the connection is 


made with the preceding section, when the 
partition is removed, and so on across the 
river. Several gentlemen spoke highly of 
the apparent feasibility of the plan. Mr. 
Ferguson estimates the cost, including land 
rights and other contingencies, at $2,500,000. 
— Tribune. 
— ——+ ~ee - 


For Friends’ Review. 


WAR. 
The readers of the Review will, I think, be 
interested in the following remarks made by 


John Bright, at a Peace Conference held in 
Edinburg in 1853 :— W. 


“WaT Is wAR? I believe that half the 
people who talk about war, have not the 
slightest idea of what it is. In a short sen- 
tence, it may be summed up to be the com- 
bination and concentration of all the horrors, 
atrocities, crimes, and sufferings of which 
human nature on this globe is capable.” 

The concluding sentences of his speech were 
received by the audience with a hushed atten- 
tion—we had almost said a reverentialness— 
far more indicative of conviction and sympa 
thetic approval than the most vociferous 
plaudits. 

“You profess to bea Christian nation. You 
make it your boast even—though boasting is 
somewhat out of place in these questions— 


of doctrine and practice, as from a well, pure 
and undefiled, from the living oracles of God, 
and from the direct revelation of the Omni- 
potent. You have even conceived the mag- 
nificent project of illuminating the whole 
earth, even to its remotest and darkest re- 


cesses, by the dissemination of the volume of | 

T Tn . | 
the New Testament, in whose every page are 
\written forever the words of peace. Within 


the limits of this island alone, on every Sab- 
bath, 20,000, ay, far more than 20,000 temples 


are thrown open, in which decent men and! 








women assemble that they may worship the 
‘Prince of Peace.’ Is this a reality? or is 
your Christianity a romance—is your profes- 
sion a dream? No, I am sure that your 
Christianity is not a romance, and I am 
equally sure that your profession is not a 
dream. It is because I believe this, that I 
appeal to you with confidence, and that I 
have hope and faith in the future. I believe 
that we shall see, and that at no very distant 
time, sound economic principles spreading 
much more widely amongst the people; a 
sense of justice growing up in a soil which 
has hitherto been deemed unfruitful; and, 
which will be better than all, the churches of 
the United Kingdom—the churches of Great 
Britain, awakening, as it were, from their 
slumber, and girding up their loins to more 
glorious work, when they shall not only ac- 
cept and believe in the prophecy, but labor 
earnestly for its fulfilment, that there shall 
come a time, a blessed time, which shall last 
forever—when ‘ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 


any more.’” 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE TOUR OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. NO, III. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

On landing, I immediately took the street 
cars to catch a first view of the city. Their 
route extends about two miles, skirting the 
base of the cliff, the brow of which is crowned 
with a continous wall of stone, which we see 
at intervals between the buildings, frowning 
with cannon and bidding defiance to hostile 
nations. From the railway terminus I ascend- 
ed the hill on a steeply graded road, from 
the summit of which I had a beautiful view 
of the valley of the river St. Charles, which 
here joins the St. Lawrence. The landscape 
embraced a broad, fertile valley, rendered 
picturesque by the great number of French 
dwellings, uniform in style and color,—hun- 
dreds of whitewashed cottages dotting a broad 
expanse of green, checkered with hedges and 
sprinkled with shady groves. 

I obtained a pass from the town major to 


0 | enable me to visit the citadel. On presenting 
you make it your boast that you are a Prot- | 


estant people, and that you draw your rule| 


myself at the gate, a gentlemanly soldier was 
directed by the officer to conduct me through 


‘this great fortification. It is on the extreme 


summit of the hill, and a wall of solid lime- 
stone is built along the brink of the precipice, 
capped with a heavy cornice projecting out- 
ward in a massive moulding. About forty 
acres are enclosed in the citadel proper, oc- 
cupied with storehouses, officers’ quarters, 
bomb-proof barracks, and other military prep- 


‘arations. Around the walls grim looking 


vannon are thickly planted. The storehouses 
are charged with provisions for a five years’ 
siege. The walls are pierced with loopholes, 
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and, except on the river front, are covered | 


he ascended with his men on the evening pre- 


with a thick layer of earth, and with a rich| vious to the memorable battle of Quebec. 


carpet of grass. 
hill, and in many little quiet nooks, cannon 


are lurking, ready to pour their iron hail | 
upon the ill-starred regiments which may be 


detached on the perilous service of storming 
the citadel of Quebec. 

Standing on the summit of the citadel, 
which commands a bird’s-eye view of the sur- 


rounding scenery, let us endeavor to catch an | 


outline of this interesting locality. The St. 
Lawrence is here over a mile in width, and 
the tides rise from eight to ten feet. The 


general course of the river is to the north of 


east, and it here makes a curve to the north 
around a high bold promontory called the 


Diamond Cape, or the Heights of Quebec. | 
It is on this headland we are standing, at an 
elevation of 350 feet above the water, and | 


perhaps at-a horizontal distance of twenty 
rods from the river bank. Half a mile be- 
low comes in the St. Charles, a large tributary 
from the north-west, making a rather acute 
angle with the course of the St. Lawrence. 


Just below the confluence of the two rivers is | 


a large island called the Isle of Orleans, on 
which are numerous country residences, and 
extensive shady groves. Beyond the St. 
Lawrence is a large town called Point Levi,* 
an important adjunct to Quebec,—its Coving- 
ton, its Camden, its Brooklyn. 


7 . = . 
From the point where we are standing, a| 


pebble dropped at arm’s length would fall 


and other appendages of a commercial mart, 
line the shore for a great distance. 


margin of the letter river, is the main body 
of the town. Hence the streets are steep and 
winding, and the footpaths often take cross- 
cuts by climbing a series of stairways, 

To the west, the ground falls away from 
the citadel for a couple of miles or more, in a 
series of gently rolling fields, descending lei- 
surely towards the general level of the valley 
of the St. Charles. 


Abraham. Following up the St. Lawrence, 


the rocky ridge on which we are standing | 


gradually declines, till at the distance of per- 
haps three miles, the cliff becomes a steep 
bank, capable of being scaled without any 
great difficulty. This is Wolf’s Cove, where 


* Pronounced Levvy, with the accent on the first 
syllable. 


All along the brow of the | 





To the | 
north-east, the ground falls rapidly to the bed | 
of the St. Charles, but it is generally occu-| 
pied with buildings ; and here, and along the | 


These are the Plains of 





Above this place the cliffs become steeper, 
and are again inaccessible. Beyond Point 
Levi the land rises to a considerable height, 
and the landscape is lost in a distant perspec- 
tive of field and forest, of hills and hovering 
vapors. On the other side of the St. Charles 
the shore of the St. Lawrence is comparative- 
ly level, highly cultivated and dotted with 
suburban villas, and at the distance of nine 
miles below are the beautiful and romantic 
Falls of Montmorency. 

We are standing on historic ground. These 


| quiet hills have re-echoed the appalling roar 


of the battle cannon. On these pleasant 
fields myriads of men, torn and mangled by 
the cruel bullet or the murderous shell, 
gashed by the glittering sword, and trampled 
by the hoofs of innumerable steeds, have bled, 
and groaned, and died. Along these verdant 
valleys, now cheerful with the hum of peace- 
ful industry, has rolled the exultant shout of 
victory, as the proud standard of Britain was 
flung to the breeze, and waved fearless and 
free from the top of this citadel, over which 
the French colors so long had floated in 
proud defiance, assured that its stronghold 
was impregnable. 

Among the earliest historical recollections 


| which most of us retain from the mass of our 


juvenile reading, is the account of the death 
of General Wolf, and the conquest of Quehec: 


‘and they derive an additional interest from 
clear a hundred feet, then roll down a slope | 
of seventy or eighty degrees to near the level | 
of the river. On the narrow flat below us, a| 
range of houses stands between the base of | 
the cliff and the street which almost skirts the | 
water’s edge, where wharves, piers, warehouses, | 


the massive settings in which they are inlaid, 
the capture of the second stronghold in the 
world, and the permanent transfer of the vast 
French possessions in America to the domin- 
ion of the British crown. The Plains of 
Abraham, where the gallant Montcalm died, 
where Wolf fought and conquered as he fell, 
take their place among those noted scenes 
which the young mind loves to: picture to 
itself according to its warmth of fancy; and 
hence they generally have that half mythical, 
half real character, which clothes them with 
a drapery that varies with the varying mood 
of mind in which we contemplate them. 

The Plains of Abraham are mostly open 


|ground or grassy commons, intersected with 


random footpaths. Towards the western 
boundary rises a circular sandstone shaft to the 
height of about thirty feet, crowned with a 
helmet and sword. This is Wolf’s monu- 
ment. The base is a square pedestal of sand- 
stone, on one side of which is this inscription, 
cast in a heavy iron plate, and set firmly in 
the masonry: “ Here died Wolf victorious, 
Sept. 13th, 1759.”—( To be continued.) 


Faith in a special superintendence of Deity 
is not yet dead: nay, more, He who created 
the human mind took especial care, in its 
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construction, that, save in a few defective 
specimens of the race, the belief should never | 


die.— Hugh Miller. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1869. | 


Tue Liserry WHEREwWITH CuRIsT HATH | 
Mane us Free.—The incompleteness of the | 
Edwardian Reformation, the failure of the | 
Protestant fathers three centuries ago to set | 
up a banner displaying the whole truth as they 
perceived it, left, in the Church which they | 
established, an element of degeneracy. The | 
fond expectations then cherished, of progres- 
sive reformation, have not been realized. 
The Israelites, in taking possession of Pales- | 
tine, spared a seed of idolatry, which proved | 
a perpetual annoyance, impairing even their | 
moral The asserters of 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 


vision. American 


pursuit of happiness, spared slavery, which | 
embodied a denial of all these rights, and | 
which grew into anarchy and a gigantic re- | 
bellion. The experience of husbandry, in | 
all ages, teaches that he who would extirpate | 
an evil weed must not leave the rootlets in | 
the ground. Would that the Church of Eng- 
land, in its days of virgin protest, could have | 
heard, distinct and clear, the ringing words | 
which the bard of Amesbury addressed to | 
Ronge: 


‘* Strike home, strong-hearted man! Down to the 
root 
Of old oppression, sink the Saxon steel! 
Thy work is to hew down! In God’s name then 
Put nerve into thy task! 
Be thou the image-breaker ! 


Let us hear 
‘ ‘ 
With the family affairs of other religious | 


bodies, the Review aflects not to meddle. Let | 


The snap of chain links !’’ 


REVIEW. 


Church whose zeal erewhile burned Roman 
Catholics at the stake; its branches deck the 
Episcopalian altar, and its leaves glisten in 


the Prayer-book. A prominent Episcopal 


Journal (Evangelical) of recent date, con- 


tains a protest against “some papal puerili- 


ties,” and exposes the steady increase of 
Romish ceremonials and ritualistic excres- 
cences. 

‘We have lived to see, in the short space of 
thirty vears, in our Church, a relapse into the doc- 
trinal system of the Church of Rome, insomuch 
that a large, dominant and growing party embrace 
that system, if not in full development and expres- 
sion, yet substantially, so that the distinctions are 
not at all radical or hostile. We have seen, next, 
the introduction of the Romish ceremonial and the 
extension of its use, and of the taste that can only 
be satisfied with it, to a degree which bids fair, 


| without serious check, to attain the consummation 


its devotees desire. What five years ago seemed 
incredible, that the governing party, the party 
which makes our laws and executes them, that 
elects our Bishops and gives tone to public opinion 
in the Church, either openly defends or apologizes 
for a distinct Romish ritual, is now realized. And 
if all this shows to a thoughtful mind how almost 
completely the ruling influence in this Church is 
perverted, what does it foreshadow in the final con- 
summation ? 

“Thus far we may discover only premonitory 
symptoms of the disease in its distinctly moral re- 
lations. But can any doubt its manifestation here 
also, as the proper conditions are realized ? Let the 
confessional—already established— get into full oper- 
ation, and draw with it, as it will, the conventual 
system and other associated peculiarities, and so 
sure as effect follows cause in the natural world, 
shall we have the moral peculiarities of the same 
system. 


Our contemporary proceeds to examine, 
on the score of principle, and of expediency 
and practical wisdom, the duty of the Evan- 
gelical body in this crisis, and how far, obe- 
dience having become unconscientious, dis- 
ruption and separation are to be justified. 


‘“‘If any respectable number of clereymen and 
laymen are thoroughly convineed that they can no 
longer in this Clhureh maintain the principles of the 
Protestant and Evangelical faith, the faith of the 


them stand or fall to their own Master—and | Reformation and of the Scriptures,—most assuredly 


may our common Master and Lord, in mak- 
ing up His jewels, with liberal mercy gather 
from among them all, accepting and ac- 


knowledging all who Jove Him in sincerity. | 


But the religious press is alive with the throes 
of ritualism and its antagonism, end we can- 
not close our eyes to the finger-boards which 
point towards Rome or the mile-stones on the 
journey. 
‘That tree whove evil tronk 
Was spared of old by Erfurt’s stalwart monk,”’ 


is having sturdy growth of late within that 


| the field is open before them. Let them, in the 
} name of God, follow the dictates of their intelligent 
j and conscientious convictions! Trath is paramount 
}to all else. Its claims take precedence of every 
| Other possible claim. If the question be between 
| the maintenance and the sacrifice of the principles 
of the Gospel, in its doctrines, its rites and its 
moral purity, the question is answered in the mere 
statement of it.’’ 


The same writer thus significantly closes 
his essay. 

‘“‘I think I may challenge contradiction when ! 
affirm that Evangelical views have never been in 
| the ascendant in the Church of England since the 
| events of the year 1662, and never in the Church 
|in this country. There have been times when the 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
j 
| 
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distinctions between the opposing systems were | which has been thrown upon this whole subject, 


not, because of prevailing apathy, clearly and | with recent legislation in view, and with the evident 
sharply drawn, but whenever religious interest and | drift of things in our Church towards the most 
earnestness revived, the spirit of ecclesiasticiam and 
sacramentarianism has ruled with despotic and | 
proscriptive power.”’ 


ultra views and practices, can conscientiously take 
upon himself the vow of obedience to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
It appears to be the hope of many that| There are many of us now in the ministry, who at 
7 the time of our ordination took this vow in sinceri- 
ty, but who could not do so to day were the ques- 
pruning away of certain unsightly exuber- | tion of entering the ministry now before us.’’ 


this Church Gan be reformed by the mere} 


ances, without abandoning the Hierarchy. A |! Thus it is seen that from many eyes the 
writer in The Protestant Churchman says: scales are falling, and that they have awak- 


““[ believe that the Church whose sole aim is to | ened to the incompleteness of the Edwardian 
recede into the darkness of the past, will never con 
quer the world. It is like a chip idly circling es . 
around some side eddy in the stream of time, while | Many souls that the eyes of George Fox, 
the majestic vessel, borne on the current, proudly 
rides the crested waves.’’ 


Ws. Siaterns teste Dees emmenall din ae opened to this, and that, rejecting human tra- 
( ' » Ore or _ . 


Reformation. A blessed thing it was for 
William Pern, and their compeers were fully 


: . itions ¢ j sitions, they planted their 
rent volume, copied, with some comment, an a = caste ns rf ; sai All bi 
sk a : et, G : 2 y His All-teachin 
editorial by Marshall B. Smith, Rector of the feet, God helping them by x 


yn . ss | Spirit, on that immutable Rock upon which 
Episcopal congregation at Passaic, N. J., con-| I ues , : . | >: 
os 7 . <6 the Lord Christ did build His Church. Right 
taining the remark, which to a Friend would | ~. A eal a 1 for the f 
: . , saintly and heroically they stood for the free 
seem a truism, that “a mere reception of an | yé - . 


be iad testimony of Truth, and the world is their 
outward rite, an outward ordination to the my . 


debtor. Let those who have received strength 


ministry, or a corporate ecclesiastical exist- ° 3 ae , 
; from on high to cast off from their necks the 


ence, may indicate neither a Christian, a : , ' . 
Minister nor a Church.” Thi nsci wee |yoke which their gentle Shepherd did not 
i ste rr @ pane S conscle ous |~ . . ; 
ara > acce . ‘OX an¢ is 
person, after striving long and vainly to re- | Place — a 3 cE . , 1] 
oe : » ae ; . w Tests , ‘ecept: “ Stance 

move from the Episcopal Church what has brethrem the New Testament precet 


‘ , ‘ | fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
been left unreformed, and what, he fondly | : ae ; 


believed, was not essentially organic in that se ili innit i Rial 
: . oe w the yoke of bondage. 
body, has relinquished the hope, as it is sup- |" ee a 


hath made us free, and be not entangled again 
. 7 7 ~ ——— 

posed many others will do, and in a letter of 

“withdrawal from the Episcopal Ministry,” 

addressed to W. H. Odenheimer, the diocesan 


bishop, employs the following language : 


Jasper County, Missourt.—The commu- 
nication from our esteemed friend Aaron 
Street is entitled to a response, especially from 
‘Bor s ; ‘the members of his own Yearly Meeting. A 
For some time I believed that the Book of | , ‘ 
Common Prayer was consistently and thoroughly | few dollars from each reader who feels drawn 
Protestant, and therefore in harmony with the Low | 
Church theory; but after a thorough study of the ; 4 oniiiiints 
Prayer Book in its history and phras-ology, it has | able, would impoverish no one and wouk 
become evident to me that the unfinished work of the | 
Edwardian Reformers has been made less Protestant | ° e ° >» 
by each succeeding revision, our American Bevicion | ¥8*Pe® Coumty still maintain that safe jealousy 
included, and that the Baptismal, Communion, and 
other offices of our Church, are more in barmony | , ages : 

. . . ? . - ° . , > aac > prec x 
with the views of High Churchmen than with the | /°™ bringing any reproach upon the preciou 


views which I have always conscientiously held. | cause of Truth,” and encouraged to cling to 


** Priest?’ —** Altar’’—and ** Sucrifie,”’ stand forth | 


; ' se principles, ancient and ever new, which 
throughout, either in the letter or in the spirit of tho ane, les, ancient 


to contribute towards a claim so unquestion- 
meet the exigency. May our dear friends of 


over themselves, “that they may be preserved 


the Liturgy and Service Book. As a true Protest- | successive generations of worthies have found 
ant, both by choice ; itane ’ 5 at j Spiri 

t, both by choice and inheritance, I can n0| sufficient to enable them to walk in the Spirit 
longer give to the present Book of Common Prayer, 


containing as it does germs of Romanism, my and to bring forth the fruits thereof. The 
hearty endorsement, or honestly use certuin ex- | pure teachings of the Spirit of Truth may be 
pressions which it contains.”’  . d : “Wd Pe tl 
: . ’ .|safely trusted, in the wilderness, as in the 
A writer in the Protestant Churehman of |” ° , ; 


. . : ‘rowde nd will be found to include a 
the 1st inst., mentions with deep regret, but crowded mart, and : 


. erika sufficient stimulus to fervent piety, a guide to 
without censure, the withdrawal of two others ane ' ee 
f +8 ' holiness of life, and a safe and wise conserva- 
rom the Episcopal Church, and says : : hich. checki ; 1s to fi 
. 7 sm which, check sver tends to - 
‘‘For my own part I do not see how any one of - = Ww - 1, checking whatever tends ana 
decided, though evangelical views, with the light! ticism, will hold fast to what has been at- 
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tained, and preserve from loss and decay what- 
ever has been rightly established. 


bid é. 

DEATH oF CorneEtius Hanspury.—Recent 
accounts from London inform of the demise 
of this dear Friend, a valued minister of 
Christ. His end was peaceful, and strikingly 
attended with mercy and love. 
pondent writes : 


A corres- 


“There was so much of triumph over a 
most sensitive nature, over everything that 
was earthly, that it is very confirming to our 
faith. Our dear Friend was a timid man, but 
his faith was strong and unwavering, and his 
love to his Saviour an ever-abiding actuating 
principle. In his case we have seen how 
faithfully the promises have been fulfilled, in 
the experience of one who ‘in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, had 
his conversation in the world.’ He 
was kept in perfect peace to the last, and in 
this was realized what in the beginning of his 
illness he expressed, when speaking of his 
Saviour: ‘He drew me to himself in early 
life—He has been with me during a long 
course of years—He is with me now, and 


you will see that He will be with me to the 
end.’” 





~—~ ~0m — 


EMBARKATION OF 


MESSENGERS. — Our 


Friends James Owen and Henry Dickinson 
embarked for England on the 14th inst.—the 


latter going to join his wife. Elkanah Beard 
and wife, whose mission to labor among the 
Hindoos was noticed in No. 29, sailed on the 
7th inst., their feet, we trust, shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of Peace. Beauti- 
ful upon mountains or plains and in isles afar 
off is the coming of those who are sent of the 


Lord to publish salvation. And plenteous as 


is the harvest of souls in all parts of the earth, 
and powerless as must the servant be unsent 
by Him who said, (Ezek. xiii. 4,) “ All souls 
are mine”—blessed be the merciful loving- 
kindness which deigns to send laborers into 
His harvest field! How important that all 
Christian believers be attentive to their Mas- 


ter’s bidding, ready to do or to suffer for His | 
name. 





-—<e- 


PRovIpENT LIFE AND Trust Co.—Atten- 
tion is called to the advertisement of this 
Company for competent agents. 


-.0er- ~ 
Treacuers’ Association, on Fourth-day evening, 
21st inst., at 74 o’clock, P.M. Addresses by F. T 


King and P. E. Chase. See advertisement. 


REVIEW. 


DIED. 

WOOD.—On the Ist of Fourth month, 1869, of 
exhaustion following pneumonia, Richard D. Wood, 
of Philadelphia, having just completed his 70th 
year. Endowedwith energy and talents of superior 
order, he had led a life of very marked activity, 
and died trusting only in Jesus. 

HATHAWAY.—On the 26th of Third month, 1869, 
Hannah E., beloved wife of Wm. E. Hathaway, of 
Chicago. The comforting assurance is felt that she 
was fully prepared for the solemn and sudden change. 


(The expression of sincere sympathy is tendered 
to a brother Editor. ] 


gic yjaon Meee 


[Extract from a letter from a Syrian uieeth to 
Alfred L. Fox, given literally from the MS. } 

BerHLEHEM, Judea, Dec. 10th, 1868.—I 
received your kind letter of Nov. 17th, on 
the 2d of this month. I am greatly obliged 
for your kindness. The bearer of it was Dr. 
Max Sandreczthi,as he was visiting an ill girl of 
our’s, who was attacked by the Syrian fever, 
and was called forth by God’s resolution into 
the everlasting at the same evening in which 
the Physician has visited her. 

I wish to give you a short report of the 
above-mentioned redeemed child. It was 
on Oct. 23d, 1863, that the father of it beg us 
to train up his motherless child of the age of 
9 month, as being not able to keep a nurse for 
it, and his relations would not sympathize 
him. In hisembarrassment asked the Greek’s 
and Latin’s convents to pay the wages of a 
nurse, and they answer, saying: Do what 
you like with your child, what is that for us. 
‘Afterwards he thought to cast his little child 
in an empty cistern, called David’s Well, 
thinking that God would forgive him this sin. 
Then before he has accomplished his inten- 
tion, he recollected that we have accepted 
children, and it may be that we will accept 
his wratched child. Though we knew that 
such a poor and feeble child would be a heavy 
task to us, we could not refuse, as we knew 
what would be the consequence, and so we 
accepted it in God’s name, and kept a nurse 
nine month for it. After that, it happened 
that our own child, 8 month of age, died, 
and so Mrs. Miiller nursed that poor child 
two month more. 

The poor little one, who of her consumptive 
mother was suffering from the same disease, 
and of that cause we were greatly troubled. 
Two years past of her ages that she gota 
tooth, and so at every time when she got a 
tooth, suffered so much that we thought she 
would die; but from the-age of three years 
she was prosperous, and we were greatly re- 


.|joiced of her amity and good character, so 


she was loved of all, 
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When the big girls wanted something from | Sandreczi and I have paid a mission visit to 
Mamma, they sent her to entreat her. Them} Tamri tribes living in the desert of Judaea. 
she came with her common pleasing demean- | When we saw the youth quite neglected, we 
our and serenity, saying, Mamma, please let | held before them their great responsibility of 
Shacha go to her father, and so on—knowing | neglecting their children from education. 
that her interseccion will not be rejected.|They replied: “We have no teachers, and 
She was a very good she companion for our | nobody cares for us.” When we had heard 
own two little children. such a sad replay, we offered them that we 

Often she sent Kachela (female waiter) to | will find out means to establish a school only 
do anything, during she played with our baby | if they would be willing to send their boys in 
a long time skillfully and nicely. At even-| it; or if they would like to send some of their 
ing, when Mamma had her baby on her|children either to Bethlehem or Jerusalem, 
breast, she came, telling her, Dear Mamma, | we would take care for their education. 
relate to me a story of our beloved Redeemer | Three days after, three Damrés came with 
Jesus Christ. The last narration which she} their children in my house, begging me to 
narrated to her, was the story of the youth of| accept their sons to train them up. I could 
Nain. not reject their petition and so accepted them, 

Her last disease continued 8th days only. | and from that time till now they are under 
In the first days it seemed to be only a cold, | my inspection, and they make nice progress 
but afterwards we have seen that it was the| jn their tasks. Afterwards Dr. Ch. Sandreczi 
Syrian fever. A few weeks before, another | opened a school under the tribes, but now 
girl of our’s, Sara, had the same disease, | she is destroyed by the Government. The 
but God in his gracious mercy recovered her, | names of my Mahomedan boys are Ali, nine 
and we thought also that our heavenly Fa-| years old, Salame, eleven years old, and Ab- 
ther will preserve our beloved Helwe. For | telgader, thirteen years old. 
this saith God: “ My thoughts are not your} Since fifteen month, a Badwin came often 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways.|/to me for the sake of another boy called 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, Aiad, twelve years old, for training him ‘up 
so are my ways higher than jour ways, and | as the others, but I could not grant his peti- 
my thoughts higher than your thoughts.” | tion on account of not having the means. In 
Is. c. 55 8-9 v. spring, the above mentioned three boys visited 

After two days she became worse and | their parent in their tents; by returning, Aiad 
worse, and the physician who was called joined them. When they arrived he besought 
could do nothing for her; she was already in| me not to refuse him once more, saying that 
agony, and while we were praying and sing- | he will be willing to obey us in everything we 
ing she breathed her last. But before she|command him to do. Hearing that, I felt 
died, looked up on high and made a lovely | that it is from God; I accepted him, and since 
smile, and lo! the good angels have taken |that he is learning with the others. We 
her redeemed soul to her beloved Saviour, | found him diligent also as the others. They 
where she will be more perfect than she could | take lessons in Arabic, German, and a little 
be on this miserable earth. It was five years,| English. When their parents visit them, 
one month and seven days that she was edu- | they read with them the Bible. 
cated in our house. Since five month, we had to accept again a 

Our hearts are now deeply wounded, for| male child of three and a half years old; his 
we thought by training her up she would be| mother died, being of our congregation ; his 
a true Christian, and afterwards useful for| father is extremely poor, and its relations 
the Lord’s work as a female teacher here in| would do nothing for it. Although being in 
her native place by her dear redeemed fellow-|such an age, it could not speak a word, 
sisters for what she have had mind to, though | though it understood what was said to it. 
she was yet so young and little, for it was al-| Now and then he goes to the school-room and 
ready that the other girls did listen to her| listen to what the children learn, so that now 
when she advised them. Since five years her| he begin to pronounce some letter and spel} 
father, mother and two brothers died, and now| some words in Arabic. So the number of 
she followed them. our boys, with our own child Samuel, three 

Many children died lately here at Bethle-| years old, would amount to six. We had the 
hem. Generally prevailed. many diseases| pleasure of saying that we have half dozen 
here since a few month ago, such as ague,| boys and dozen girls, but by the death of the 
Syrian fever, and sore eyes, so that many be-| formentioned Helwe, became lesser. 
came blind. Shortly some of our children| 1. Hane Kachla, fourteen years old, an or- 
had also sore eyes; some was attacked with | phant girl from Lebanon, lost her parents be- 
egue, and instantly one is attacked with the | fore the massacre of the Christians there 1860, 
Syrian fever. in which she lost her goods, and witnessed 

In the year of 1866, Missionary Dr. Ch.'the massacre of those who are of her same 
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religion. She came to us in the year of 1861, 
half an year after that slaughter, with her 
brother who was ac cepted at the Svrian Insti- 
tution in Jerusalem. His sister, H. Kaehla, 
was diligent and dexterous from the first day 


she came in; the teacher soon remarked that | 
Though she was | 


she will surpass the others. 
often weak, yet the Holy Ghost began his 
blessed work in her, and we are able to say 
that she is still under the discipline of the 
Holy Ghost. In the afternoon she goes to 
school, but in the forenoon she helps greatly 
Mrs. Miiller as a good waiter. On Sunday 
she goes to the women of our congregation to 
read to them the Scriptures, and explain 
what she has read; also she visits sometime 
the sick in the week, when Mrs. Miiller can 
not go to them. 

2. Meshaich, an orphant Mahomedan, with 
her sister Sophia. . . . The elder, who is Sophia, 
after having fulfilled her time, got a Christian. 


. .. After that she came in service to Mrs. | 


Chaplin at Jerusalem, and from her to Mrs. 
Hermann, and both of them are content with 


her. The other has siffered very much a| 


reud fluently. 

3. Shacha, also a motherless 4 {ahomedan, 
came into our house in age of eleven years. 
When she came she was a very stupid girl, 
but by and by she a moderately, ‘and 
began to progress in knowledge and in her 
behaviour. 


long time of sore eyes, yet she 1 


4. Miladé, she has the same age like Sha- | 


cha. Her father since seven years went to 
Constantinople with merchandize which was 


the property of his house, but during these | 


seven years his wife did hear nothing about 
him, or received any support from him, and 


on that account the mother could not longer | 
From her grief and dis- | 


afford nourishment. 
tress she was almost ill, and in that case she 
besought us to train up her girl. 
gent in the school and domestic work, but 
her character is a flattering one. 

5. Mary, twelve years old, and her sister 
Sara, ten years, came from Egypt to us. 
Their parents are natives of Bethlehem, but 
went in Egypt for earning their bread. But 
after few years the mother and a child died 
there. The above mentioned two girls re- 
mained with the father about three years 
after the death of her mother; but as he 
could not afford them nourishment, and being 


not able to educate them, sent them to our| 
institution, as he heard that it is a useful one. | 


The older Mary is endowed by nature, but 
has a jealous character; but her living in 
peae e with others she finds it difficult. 

The younger Sara is not so gifted as her 
sister Mary, but has a lovely character ; late- 
ly she was very ill by Syrian fever, yet the | 
Lord in his gracious mercy has preserved her | 
and granted ‘her to us. 


She is dili- | 
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te aigide, nine vears old, ry = sister 
soe. natives of Bethlehem. Their father 
died in the time of cholera before three years, 
and so the mother in her poverty besought 
us to train up her two daughters as she was 
not being able to support the om. Wardeisa 
very vigilant and active child; she has good 
| talents for learning. 
| §&. Catharina, her sister, has a sluggish na- 
ey and is fond of eating more than learning. 
Asise, ten years old, a native of Beth- 
lehe m; her parents died in the time of chol- 
lera. After their death she was brought to 
her relatives, and then they besought us to 
have merey upon her and ‘her brother, who 
was six years old. We accepted her and 
| obts 1ined a place for her brother in the Syrian 
‘institution, under the care of Mr. Se ‘hneller 
‘at Jerusalem. When she came to us, she was 
a dull, rude and wiid girl. It is a half an 
vear that she is in our institution. In this 
space she began to make progress in know- 
ledge, instantly she is ill, but we hope our 
Lord will recover her. 
10. Dschemilé, seven years old, a native 
jof Jaffa. Her parents died also in the time 
of cholera. This child was greatly neglected, 
so that a friend of our’s sent her to our insti- 
tution. She came having scrofula, but by 
| medicine she restored slowly. She is a very 
quiet child, and makes little progress in 
learning. Two of my own children are alive, 
two daughters died here and two sons at Naz- 
areth. Thev wait for the appearance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and we also groan in this 
tabernacle, being burdened and longing for 
the appearance of our beloved Saviour. 
Thanks be to God who has given us the viec- 
tory, through our Lord Jesus C hrist. O death 
where is thy sting? O grave where is thy 
| victory ? 

The Bishop's school at Betjala goes on as 
before. We were in want to hire a larger 

| room,-as the old was a ve ry small one. 

I am very muc ch obliged to you for: sen ling 
me the newspapers, the (London) Friend and 
Frie nds’ R ev le w. 

In cause my writing is not good English, I 
send you the report also in my ‘mother tongue, 
perhaps you will find an interprater. Excuse 

| me. 


(North Carolina Normal First-day School.) 


New York, 4th mo. 3d.—I have just re- 
turned from another visit to North Carolina, 
and am so full of interest in the work going 
|on there that I must impart a little of it to 
thee. Thou wilt probably hear, from other 
‘sources, of a most satisfactory public examin- 
ation of the school at Springfield, but my 
| principal subject must be an account of two 
‘days spent at the Normal First-day School, 








held at Cane Creek. This, we are told, is the 
only school of the kind among Friends in 
this country. It has been held annually for 
the last three years, and continues four days. 
It may be interesting to state here that 
seventy-two members have been added to 
Cane Creek Monthly Meeting since last Elev- 
enth month, and they have no outward min- 
ister. ‘Two years ago there was no day-achool 
here—now the +y have a neat and commodious 
school house, with about 135 scholars, many 
of whom come from distant neighborhoods 
and board in the vicinity, preferring the edu- 
cation given by Frie nds, The Normal School 
opened on the 23d ult. at 10 A.M. The 
12th chapter of Romans was read, Allen 
Jay ap pointed President, Wm. A. Sampson, 
Vice President, and S. Finley Tomlinson, 
Secretary. A solemn silence was broken by 
Julia Valentine, from Baltimore, asking, in 
fervent prayer, that a blessing might rest 
upon the school and the State, and that each 
person present might realize their own re- 
sponsibility. F. T. King also spoke on the 
same subject, exhorting all to faithfulness. A 
tew friends were named to organize the meet 
ing and appoint committees, after which the 
whol audi¢ nee was divided into classes, 
varying in age from men of 60 years to chil- 
dren of 6 or - The President desired that 
all might be wide awake, willing to impart, 
as well as to learn. One of the visitors then 
gave a “blackboard exercise,” taking the 
lesson from Rev. xx. 11-15, dwelling particu- 
larly on the last verse. Under the words in 
and out were written such Christian graces, 
and human vices, as will designate our po- 
sition. It was listened to with great interest, 
the whole company answering questions as 
children, Pencils and paper were busy jot- 
ting down the ideas, as to many it seemed 
something new. A few moments were al- 
ways allowed, after an exercise, for questions 
and criticisms. The subject, “Is it best for 
the whole school to have the same lesson,” 
was opened for discussion, and continued in 
the afternoon session with much interest, end- 
ing in the decision that all the schools should 
try the plan of one lesson. A Bible class 
was then taught by one of the visitors, taking 
for the lesson the Ist Psalm, which was made 
interesting by Bible references and informa 
tion respecting the whole collection of Psalms. 
The next question, ‘ ‘What are the duties of 
a Superintendent?” elicited many valuable 
suggestions. First of all, he shoul d be a man 
of prayer, whose heart is in the work ; then 
punctual; must come to his work with a 
cheerful countenance ; watch up and encour 
age the teachers, be able to rule his own spirit, 
&e. An object lesson was then given toa 
class of children, using a root taken from an 
adjoining wood, with a flower in bloom upon 
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it. The text was, «© Yonsider the lilies,” &e. 
The attention of the children was called to 
root, stem, leaf, and flower, and compared 
to the human heart and our own lives. A 
cut flower was also shown, conveying to their 
minds the idea that unless the branch is at- 
tached to the root it must wither. So we, 
unless we “abide in Christ,” cannot flourish. 
It was a beautiful and suggestive lesson. The 
sume class also received instruction in a 
‘handful of texts,” having a text of Scrip- 
ture for each finger, and showing great quick- 
ness in learning. They afterward repeated 
the Ten Commandments in verse, appropriat- 
ing one to each finger. On Fourth-day morn- 


ing, after reading a chapfer and atime of 


waiting, during which prayer was offered, 
giving thauks for the past and asking a bless- 
ing upon superintendent and teachers, the 
Minutes of Third-day were read and a ques- 
tion opened for discussion,—* What are the 
duties of a First-day school teacher?” This 
brought out much of interest. Teachers 
should always endeavor to be in a prayerful 
state of mind while preparing the lesson, feel- 
ing their individual responsibility, and re- 
membering what Christ has done for them; 

and should be willing to come down person- 
ally to the level of their children. Another 
Bible Class was then taught from Matt. 
vi., each verse being considered separately, 

and the whole lesson summed up by the sub- 
ject of “ Prayer,” with examples of answers 
thereto, and closing with the ¢ jue stions, “to 
Whom,” “ When,” and “ Whe ne! * should we 
pray ? each being answered by a text written 
on the blackboard. After a recitation from 
the Infant class, referring to scenes and in- 
cidents connected with Palestine, the subject 
of “ Teacher’s Meetings” was taken up. By 
some they were thought impracticable in a 
country pli ace, but so many advants ives were 
suggested by those who hi ad tried them, that 
it was decided each school should make an 
effort to establish them. The President men- 
tioned a school in the West with which he 
had been connected: during nine years they 
had missed but one First-day. The ne cessity 
for a weekly meeting of their teachers became 
apparent, and although it was harvest time, 
they felt that the sacrifice was called for, and 
so they devoted a part of each Seventh-day 
to that purpose, and found that it resulted in 
spiritual blessing. 

In the afternoon an Infant class was exer- 
cised in a lesson from John x.; a picture of 
a vine being drawn on the blackboard, their 
bright young minds readily understood the 
explanation given them in connection with it. 
The question being asked, “ What is the 
vreatest luve a man can have for his friend ?’ 
oue of the boys quickly responded, “ That he 
lay down his life for his friend; but Christ 
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had greater love than this; He laid down 
His life for His enemies.” 

While discussing the “ best method of pre- 
paring and giving a lesson,” one of the teach- 
ers gave an account of his efforts to gather a 
school in a secluded place. He was at last 
successful, and boys who were in the habit of 
spending their First days rabbit hunting, were 
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terested, would soon form a part of the class 
themselves. This was the last subject before 
them for the day; as their meeting for wor- 
ship was to be held the next morning, a 
| session of two hours only was held previously, 
‘and we were unwillingly obliged to leave, 
| although it was to continue till Sixth day 
}evening. We have heard since, that the in- 


induced to come in. At the present time he | terest continued till the close of the Conven- 
had thirty-two scholars; no other teacher has | tion, which was very solemn.* I have only 
yet been found to assist him, but he seemed given: thee a brief account of two days, and 
quite encouraged, as there was evidently a thou may possibly hear the balance from 
religious awakening among them. A Friend, | some one who remained. I hope it will not 
a minister from a neighboring meeting, related | be long before we in the North may follow 
a very interesting, incident. He had prepared | their example of holding a Normal school, 
and erected a “ Martin box” near his house, | (First-day,) as it seems well calculated to im- 
but when the birds came, the door would not | prove the teachers and enlarge the usefulness 
admit them,—it wastoosmall. After atime) of the schools. 

he took it down to make it larger. The birds! This school organization is a complete 
fluttered round and round during the oper- | system, with about 3160 pupils; in addition 


ation, but before it was finished they had all 
fled, and never returned. It suggested to 
him the figure of Christ knocking at the 
door of our hearts, seeking admission, but 
often finding it too small, so that He cannot 
enter. After waiting long and anxiously, he 
might forever leave those who were not pre- 
pared to admit Him. The “ Railroad Mis- 
sion School” in Chicago was also alluded to, 
where a young man, longing for the conver- 
sion of souls to Christ, had gathered a few 


boys in an old car, to tell them the story of | 
Gradually the class became so large | 
that the car would not hold them; other| 


Jesus. 


teachers became interested, a regular build- 
ing was procured, and there are now 1200 
pupils. 


Another blackboard exercise then was given, | 
illustrated by a light-house on a rock, the | 
rays emanating from it represented by the| 


Christian graces, the fruits of the Spirit. The 


texts, “I am the light of the world,” “I| 


will put my Spirit within them,” “ Let your 
light so shine,” were written, so the children 
could recite them at certain points in the 


lesson. It was instructive and beautiful. The | 


question, “Should any but converted teach- 
ers be employed in the schools ?” was brought 


forward, but dismissed without much discus- | 


sion. Any who wished to work for Jesus 
might be employed, and a blessing often fol- 
lowed, as teachers, in preparing the lesson for 
their class, have not unfrequently been led to 
seek earnestly their own salvation. 

The next question was, “ How shall we in- 
terest and draw the parents into a school ?” 
which called forth much that was suggestive. 
They should be visited socially in their 
homes, and invited to hear the exercises of 
their own children. ‘Spectacle classes” had 
been formed in some schools for the parents, 
and with great success; they would come at 
first to see and hear others, but, becoming in- 


| to which, nearly 1000 colored children are 
| receiving instruction in separate schools. I 
have reference now entirely to those held on 
| First-day. 

| May the blessing of the Lord descend 
richly upon these dear friends, who have 
| passed through so much discouragement, and 
|through the “ Refiner’s fire,” that so they 
|may come out “ pure gold.” 

With regard to those held through the 
week, I might say, that by request of the 
citizens, F. T. King held an Educational and 
Agricultural meeting at Greensboro, near 
New Garden, on Fifth-day evening. This is 
a place of considerable importance, with 
about 2500 inhabitants. The meeting was 
well attended, and by some of their most in- 
fluential citizens, who took a great interest in 
the subject, and proposed to organize a school 
as soon as practicable, bearing all the ex- 
penses, but desiring the “ Baltimore Associ- 
ation” to select a teacher, and have the 
entire supervision of the work. I hope it 
|May prove a success. A. C. T. 


CARMEL, Inp., 3d mo. 20th.—* Thou art 
|aware that our Friend Lydia J. Hill, accom- 
panied by Ornan and Margaret J. Bond, and 
accredited by Westfield Monthly Meeting, 
has been engaged in an extensive visit within 
the Yearly Meetings of Baltimore and North 
(Carolina. In returning their credentials, 
|they gave an interesting account, acknowl- 
edging the preserving care and the renewings 
of strength experienced, in attending nearly 
iall the meetings in those districts, and visiting 
| between 800 and 900 families, also 22 schouls 
under care of the Baltimore Association.” 


| 





| *The Christian Neighbor states, on the authority 
of Isham Cox, that this Convention closed Third 
mo. 26th, and that ‘‘ the exercises were conducted 
|in much unanimity and brotherly affection.’’ ‘‘ Av- 
erage attendance of students 140 or 150, besides a 
large number of visitors.’’ 
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A GREAT WESTERN. 

The model of a proposed rival of the Great 
Eastern was exhibited in San Francisco. It 
is to be of the same size as the Great Eastern, | 
except that instead of 28 feet it will draw| 
only 18 feet, and carry proportionally less ton- | 
nage. It is designed to carry four times as 
many passengers as any present style of ship, 
and to substitute for bunks regular beds; it} 
will also give four times the space to a state-| 
room. The motion of the sea is to be ren- 
dered almost imperceptible by a new device. 
The state-rooms, instead of being at the out- 
side limits of the vessel, are along the centre | 
line of the ship, where the roll is scarcely | 

erceptible. The saloon is to be 500 feet 
fons and clear of obstructions. It is not 
for dining. Instead of a public table, 
there are to be two competing restaurants at 
the extremities adjoining the saloons. The | 
ship will sell passage only; the board being | 
payable as meals are ordered. It is contem- 
plated to carry second-class passengers and | 


third-class in the same w ay. The present 
style of first-class bunks will be third-class | 
berths.— American / *resbyterian. 
a enttines 
Translated for Friends’ Review. 
SONNET. 
(From the Spanish.) 
It is not heaven which Thou hast promised me, 
That moves me, 0 my God, to seek Thee here; 
Nor moves me, dreaded hell, with hateful fear, 
To cease reluctant from offending Thee. 


Thou mov’st me, Lord; it moves my heart to see 
Thee nailed to the cross, the cruel sneer, 
To see Thy body bruised with thorn and spear ; 
They move me, Thy dark death and agony. 
Yet moves me more Thy love 30 full and free, 
That love would fill me, tho’ no heaven above 
Invited ; tho’ hell were not, fear would fill. 
Not for Thy gifts alone, for I would love 
Tho’ what I hope with hope no more could thrill 
And as I seek Thee now, would seek Thee still. 


Cc. BE. P. 


Usuth's Department. 
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GOD COUNTS. 

A brother and a sister were playing in the | 
dining room, when their mother set a basket | 
of cakes on the tea-table and went out. 
“ How nice they look!” said the boy, reach- 
ing to take one. His sister earnestly ob-| 
jected, and even drew back his hand, repeat- 
ing that it was against their mother’s direc- | 
tion. 
“She did not count,” said he. 


“But perhaps God did,” answered the 
sister. 


he withdrew from the temptation, and | 
sitting down, seemed to meditate. “ You are 
; >. 7 , ; 
right,” replied he, looking, at her with a 
cheerful yet serious air, “ God does count, for 
the Bible says the hairs of our head are all | 
numbered.” — Exchange. , 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreion IntTetuicencs.—Advices from Europe are 


| to the 10th inst. 


Great Britaiy.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 5th inst., the bill for the abolition of imprison- 
| ment for debt, passed to a second reading. On the 

Sth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted the 
annual budget. The estimates for expenditures last 
year were £73,000,000, while the receipts were 

£72,500,000, leaving a deficit of £500,000 to be 
met this year. The expenditures for the present 
year, exclusive of the Abyssinian war expenses, are 
estimated at-£68,240,000, the reduction on last 


| year being chiefly in the War Office and Admiralty. 


The estimate of revenue is £73,000,000. The whole 
expenses of the Abyssinian war were £9,000,000, 
of which £4,000,000 are yet to be paid. The an- 


| ticipated surplus of the present year, £4,500,000, 
| would just balance this debt and the general de- 
| ficit. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, 


considered it desirable to raise a further sum by 


| taxation. He thought the present means of collec- 


tion unsatisfactory, and proposed instead to collect 
the taxes by means of excise licenses, granted at 
the beginning of each year, on returns furnished by 
the tax-payers. These measures are expected to 


| bring into the financial year, £3,250,000 in addition 


to the amount heretofore collected, and to aMow a 
reduction of ld. on the income tax, the repeal of 
the import duty on corn and the fire insurance duty, 
and some minor changes. 

On the 9th, Earl Granville announced in the 


| House of Lord that the Hudson Bay Company had 


agreed to cede its territorial rights in British North 
America to the Crown, on the terms proposed. The 
territory will be united with the Dominion of Cana- 
da, which will then embrace nearly the whole of 
British North America, and as the Legislatures of 
British Columbia and Newfoundland have declared 
in favor of union with it, may soon comprise all. 


France.—Public meetings held in Paris on the 
&th were dispersed by the police, and many arrests 
were made. 

In the Senate on the 10th, the defensive measures 
proposed by the government were generally ap- 
proved, Inthe Legislative Body, Minister Laval- 
| lette made along and pacific speech, concluding 
with the words, ‘‘ It is the policy of France to main- 
tain resolutely a dignified peace.”’ 


Spaty.—Informal meetings of the majority in the 
Constituent Cortes were lately held, and resulted 
in a resolution to support Ferdinand, ex King Con- 
sort of Portugal, and father of the present sovereign, 
for the throne of Spain. The Council of Ministers 
decided to second the members in this determin- 
ation, and a deputation, with Olozaga at its head, 
went to Lisbon to invite Ferdinand ta accept the 


|candidature. Later accounts, however, asserted 


| that he had positively declined. 
The discussion on the Constitution commenced 


| in the Cortes on the 5th instant, and soon became 


quite warm. An eminent Republican made a speech 


|gn the 7th, strongly in opposition to it. On the 


9th, Olozaga urged the adoption of a statute, to be 
| incorporated in the Constitution, which should 
materially modify the powers and functions of the 
Ministry, as well as reduce that branch of the 
government numerically. 

Much political excitement is said to exist in 
Madrid, and fears are felt that an outbreak may re- 
sult from the exasperation of party feeling. The 
| Carlist central committee, in Paris, has been for 
some time actively preparing to excite a civil war 
in Spain. Recently, a band of 600 of that party 
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attacked the town of Leo de Urgel in the Pyrenees, 
but they were repulsed with heavy loss, and fled to 
the mountains. An attempt at a general rising is 
feared, and precautions have been taken to prevent 
it. 

The government has granted permission for the 
introduction into Spain of Protestaut books printed 
in foreign languages. 

Sovru Amgrica.—In Valparaiso, Chili, the corner- 
stone of a Protestant place of worship was laid on 


the 4th ult., in the presence of many spectators. | 


The building is intended for a Presbyterian congre- 
gation. Discourses were delivered on the occasion by 


the pastor and by another, who would appear to be | 


a Chilian, expressive of rejoicing that the barriers 
to religious toleration were giving way, and of hope 
that liberty of conscience will soou be granted by 
all the South American republics. A Valparaiso 


journal, remarking that ‘‘this solemn and definite | 


establishment of Protestantism’’ has alarmed some 
Roman Catholics, declares that so far from meaning 
destruction to the national creed, it only opens to 
it a new era of noble contest, worthy of civilization, 
for the exercise of believing zeal. 

The latest advices from Rio Janeiro were that the 
Allies were about to send an expedition of 12,000 
men from Asuncion into the interior of Paraguay in 
search of Lopez. Previous dispatches announced 
that a Brazilian commissioner had arrived at Asun- 
cion, and was endeavoring to bring the war to a 


close. He had made propositions of peace on the | 


conditions that the independence of Paraguay shall 
not be impaired, the freedom of navigation of the 
rivers Paraguay aud La Plata shall be guaranteed, 
and Lopez shall renounce his claim to a portion of 


the Chaco territory and the province of Matto Grosso. | 
These terms, it is stated, do not differ materially | 


from the proposition made by Lopez to the Allies in 


1866, No mention is made in these dispatches of | 


any attempt to establish a provisional government 
at Asuncion, which had been previously reported to 
be the mission of the Brazilian commissioner. 
Cusa.—No account of any important military pro- 
ceedings ou the island has been received. The in 
surgents are said to have burned many farms in the 
interior. Their policy appears to be to avoid munch 
fighting at present, harassing their opponents by 


unexpected attacks at differeut p yints, and antici- | 


pating that the approach of the hot season will tend 
very much to disable the Spanish army, which is 


less inured to the climate than their own forces. A | 


government War-Vvess ‘| recently stopped an Ameri 
ean vessel and took from it two passengers who had 
embarked at Havana, provided with passports. On 
the lst inst. a Cuban privateer was wreckedson a 
reef near one of the Bahama Islands, where the 
crew went on shore, and the commander of a 
Spanish war-steamer, having préviously boarded and 
searched a schooner which he had pursued into the 
harbor, landed a force on the island, ( British terri- 
tory,) and scoured over it in search of the refugees 


from the Cuban vessel. The Nassau papers express | 


great indignation at this invasion, and denouuce it 
as a virtual act of war against the British govern- 
ment. Unless disavowed by the Spanish govern- 
ment of Cuba, it may lead to farther difficulties. 


ConGRE:s.—The first session of the 41st Congress | 


closed by adjournment on the 10th instant. Some 
pending measures failed at the last through differ- 
ing action of the two Houses, among which was a 
bill for relieving of political disabilities a number 
of persons at the South. Among the measures 
passed were the Indian Appropriation bill, with a 
provision placing $2,000,000 at the disposal of the 
President, to enable him to maintain peace and pro- 
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| mote civilization among the Indians, a detailed re- 
port of all expenditures under this appropriation to 
be made to Congress next winter; the Deficieney 
and the Rivers and Harbors Appropriation bills ; 
the bill reorganizing the U. S. judicial system, 
making the Supreme Court consist of the Chief 
Justice and eight Associates, nine Circuit Judges to 
be appointed ; and a joint resolution for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States in the 
Pacific Railroads, directing that the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads meet at Ogden, a certain portion of 


| the road near that point to be built by the Union Pa- 


cific, but paid for and owned by the Central Pacific R. 
R. Co.,-authorizing the President to appoint a disin- 
terested commission to examine the roads, and to 
withhold a sufficient amount of,bonds to insure their 


| completion as first class roads, and making other 


provisious to guard against wrong or fraud. The 
President sent a message on the 7th, urging that 
action be taken for submitting to the people the 
Constitutions heretofore framed by conventions for 
Virginia and Mississippi. A bill providing for such 
submission in those States and in Texas, and for 
the election of State officers and members of Con- 
gress, was reported the next day in the House, by 
the Reconstruction Committee, and promptly passed 
by a vote of 125 to 24. The Senate passed it on 
the 9th, by yeas 44, nays 9, with amendments re- 


| quiring the ratification of the 15th Constitutional 


amendment by the Legislatures of those States, as 
a condition of admission to Congress, and also the 
approval by Congress of their proceedings. These 
amendments were concurred in by the House, and 
the bill was signed by the President. 

An extra session of the Senate, for Executive 
business, to meet on the 12th, was called by proc- 
lamation of the President, to which nominations 
for a considerable number of officers were expected 
to be made. 


Domestic.—A frightfal catastrophe took place on 

| the 7th inst. at Gold Hill, in Nevada. A fire, the 
origin of which is yet unknown, broke out in one 

| of the mines, and soon communicated to two othe:s 
| which were connected with it. The number of 
lives lost was not ascertained at our latest accounts, 

but it was supposed to be at least 40; 28 bodies had 

| been removed. Efforts to extinguish the flames 
| with water having failed, the shafts were covered, 
and steam forced down through pipes. This proved 

effectual, and on re-opening the shafts on the 12th, 

no smoke was perceived, but the lights sent down 

were extinguished by the foul air, which it was 

hecessary to expel before the mines could be 

entered. 

A colored man has been appointed Postmaster at 
Columbia, 8. C., who was a slave until after the 
breaking out of the rebellion. working as a car- 
penter. He has been deputy U.S. Marshal anda 

|}member of the Legislature, and is represented as 
possessing a fair education, gool business qaalifi- 
cations and an excellent character. 

A bill recently passed the Pennsylvania Legis- 

| lature, authorizing the Governor to commute the 

death penalty to imprisonment for life, bat the 
|Governor vetoed it, for several reasons, among 
which were that it imposed obligations and respon- 
sibilities not intended to be laid on the Executive ; 
that the existing laws give the courts fall power to 
prevent any undue rigor, and accord to the accused 
every opportunity for a fairtrial; that the cer/ainty 
of punishment adds greatly to the efficacy of law ; 
that the power conferred is properly an exercise of 
judicial fanetions; and that nothing in the pro- 
posed act forbade a future pardon of the criminals 
| Whose sentence might be commuted. 





